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Gabon is the smallest, most sparsely populated, 
but wealthiest state of former French Equatorial 
Africa. It fronts on the continent’s west coast astride 
the equator, wedged in between Spanish Guinea 
and Cameroun to the north and the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville) to the east and south. 
Americans know little of this country, except that 
the world-renowned Dr. Albert Schweitzer operates 
a bush hospital at Lambaréné. 

In 1946, after being one of the four territories of 
French Equatorial Africa for 36 years, Gabon be- 
came an Overseas Territory within the French Uni- 
on. In 1958, the peoples of the Overseas Territories 
were given four choices: to separate from the 
French Community; to remain an Overseas Ter- 
ritory; to change their status to an Overseas Depart- 
ment; or to become an autonomous state in the 
French Community. Gabon chose to be an autono- 
mous state in the Community, and it was one of 
the 16 African states to gain political independence 
during 1960. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. As in several other parts 
of West Africa, a series of steps leads from a nar- 
row coastal plain to an ancient plateau surface 
surmounted by an occasional mountain mass. 

Gabon’s coastal lowland is composed of west- 
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ward-dipping sedimentary rocks occasionally in- 
truded by salt domes. This lowland, which does 
not exceed the thousand-foot level, ranges from 
less than 20 miles to as much as 125 miles in 
width. The Ogowe, Gabon’s most important river, 
has built a 50-mile-wide delta which consists of a 
maze of creeks and lagoons. North of the Ogowe, 
the most prominent features are the Gabon and 
Cocobeach Estuaries. South of it, the coast is low, 
sandy, and characterized by lagoons and _ braided 
streams lined with reeds and mangrove. Excluding 
a few savannas and scattered man-made clearings. 
the coastal zone is forest-covered. 

Mountains separate the coastal lowland from 
the central plateau. Trending northwest to south- 
east from the northern border to the Ogowe River 
are the Crystal Mountains. This massif, which varies 
from 500 to as much as 2,900 feet in height, is the 
uplifted, folded, and dissected edge of the African 
plateau composed of ancient metamorphosed sedi- 
ments and eruptives. Rivers crossing the Crystal 
Mountains flow over occasional resistant rock sills 
forming falls and rapids. Intense erosion has cre- 
ated a rugged topography. Many interfluves and 
most river banks are covered with dense tropical 
forest, but where man has interfered deforested 
slopes exhibit a bare surface of yellow, compact clay. 
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Parallel to the coast in the south are the Ma- 
yombe Mountains, whose summits rise to about 
2,500 feet. This torest-covered chain is formed of 
intensively lolded and deeply eroded metamor- 
phosed sediments. 

The most extensive and highest mountains in 
Gabon are the Chaillu, a domal structure com- 
posed of metamorphics. The Chaillu average about 
1,600 feet in elevation, but one peak, Mt. Iboundji, 
rises to 5,165 feet. Throughout most of this moun- 
tainous area, dense forest covers a thick layer of 
poor lateritic soils. 

Between the Mayombe and Chaillu, lies a com- 
plex depression where forest merges into oil palm- 
tall grass savannas occasionally interspersed with 
pure grass stands. 

Plateaus extend over much of the remainder of 
the country. East of the Crystals and north of the 
Ogowe, the plateau of Woleu-N’Tem rises to about 
2.500 feet near the Cameroun border. Rivers, im- 
peded by falls and rapids, have cut deep valleys in- 
to the crystalline rock. The vegetation is mostly 
dense forest, but there are some clearings and cul- 
tivated land. Toward the south, forest is replaced 
by siliceous grasses and stunted trees. In south- 
eastern Gabon, the Batéké Plateau, mostly com- 
posed of sandstone, and averaging some 2,700 feet, 
is mainly dry savanna. 


A TROPICAL CLIMATE. Because of its location 
on the equator, Gabon’s temperatures and hu- 
midity are constantly high, though not as high and 
uncomfortable as in some New York summers. 
Tropical rainy climates predominate in the north- 
eastern half of the country, tropical savanna cli- 
mates in the south and west. Rainfall is greatest 
in the northwest. Yearly totals average 157 inches 


at Cocobeach, and 98 inches at Port-Gentil. They 
drop to 63 inches near the northeastern border, 
and to 59 along the southern coast. 

Western Gabon has four seasons: a rainy one 
from early October through December; a short 
dry one from January to mid-March, during which 
the highest temperatures occur, averaging 83°F.; 
the main rainy season from mid-March through 
May; and a dry season from June through Septem- 
ber, when the lowest temperatures occur, 77° in 
July. In the northeast there is no truly dry sea- 
son, but there are seasonal variations in rainfall. 
Most of the rain falls between August and the end 
of November; December-February and June-July 
are also rainy, but less so. Mean monthly temper- 
atures here vary only from 75° in June and July, 
to 81° in April. Elevation, of course, lowers tem- 
peratures somewhat in parts of the interior, and 
sea breezes blowing from the cool Benguela Cur- 
rent temper the heat along the coast. 


A SPARSELY POPULATED COUNTRY. Gabon’s 
population is estimated to be 420,000, comprising 
40 distinct ethnic groups, including the Eshira, 
Omiéné, Fang, Bakota, and a few Babingo (a Pyg- 
my tribe). There are approximately 3,700 Euro- 
peans, two-thirds of whom are in the non-agricul- 
tural centers. 

The average population density is low, only four 
persons per square mile (the total area is 102.290 
square miles), and distribution is uneven. The 
two cities, Libreville and Port-Gentil, have 22,000 
and 16,000 inhabitants, respectively. The only 
other areas of dense population are in the mining 
and lumbering centers and along the few main 
transportation routes. The remainder of the people 
live in small, scattered rural communities often 
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separated by miles of uninhabited wilderness. 

In rural Gabon the population is actually de- 
clining. Some groups seem to be headed for ex- 
tinction. Part of the trouble is male emigration to 
areas of greater economic opportunity, especially 
to the lumber camps. However, this trend is like- 
ly to reverse as the economy develops and as the 
public health program gains momentum. 


FARMING IS THE MAINSTAY. At least half 
of Gabon’s labor force is engaged in agriculture. 
Until after World War II, almost all crop culti- 
vation was in the hands of shifting cultivators 
who produced subsistence crops, such as bananas, 
manioc, corn, taro, and yams. Supplementary food 
was gathered from forest and stream. Those who 
ventured into the cash economy sold palm prod- 
ucts, fibers, nuts, wild rubber, ivory, and tropical 
wood to Europeans. 

In 1937 the French took steps to stimulate the 
cultivation of cash crops by the indigenous popu- 
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lation, but results were distinctly discouraging. 
However, since World War II, there has been an 
intensive effort to increase both cash and food 
crop production. Experiment stations and demon- 
stration farms using modern machinery have been 
established, rural communities have been set up 
on a cooperative basis, and thousands of addition- 
al acres are being cultivated. 

Cacao, first grown in Libreville in 1887, became 
increasingly important as a coastal crop until the 
demand tor lumber during World War I caused 
many a farmer to abandon it. Efforts to revive it 
have been so successful that in 1960 cacao was the 
nation’s third export, after forest products and pe- 
troleum. Exports rose from 1,000 metric tons in 
1938 to 2,271 tons in 1960. 

Although coffee was found growing wild, sys- 
tematic production did not begin until 1925, and 
was not particularly encouraged until the past dec- 
ade. The crop increased during that period from 4 
tons to more than 600. 
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Rice production, centered around Tchibanga, 
also rose, from 400 tons to 1,200 tons (1959). 
However, this is still insufficient to meet local 
needs, and rice is second to wheat among agricul- 
tural imports. The production of peanuts, palm 
products, and many food crops has increased sub- 
stantially, but the total is still small. In general 
‘arming methods are primitive and yields low. 

Animal husbandry, which has never been a ma- 
jor occupation, will continue to be severely restrict- 
ed until the tse-tse fly and other disease carriers 
are controlled. At present, there are only some 300 
cattle and 6,000 hogs in the whole country. Hence, 
the use of animal fertilizer for croplands and ani- 
mal protein in the diet are almost non-existent. 


FORESTRY, BASIC IN THE ECONOMY. Gabon’s 
economy has long been based upon exploitation 
of its thousands of square miles of forest. Lumber 
and wood products bring in well over half of the ex- 
port revenue. Some 12,000 of the 40,000 Gabonais 
wage earners are engaged in the wood industry. 

Mahogany, kevazingo, and ebony are among the 
hardwoods exported, but a softwood, okoumé, is 
pre-eminent. Okoumé grows in extensive pure 
stands on abandoned bush-fallowed land, but oc- 
curs only as scattered trees in the virgin forest. 
This wood, in great demand for veneer and ply- 
wood, and Gabon is the world’s biggest exporter 
of it, has been increasingly exploited since 1902, 
and between 1948 and 1959 production increased 
from 167,000 tons to 639,000 tons. Newly adopted 
conservation measures and a planting program as- 
sure future production. 


RICH IN MINERALS. Geologists have long 
<nown that Gabon is rich in minerals. Formerly, 
only gold and diamonds were worked to any extent, 
primarily because lack of transportation impeded 
exploitation of less valuable minerals, as did a 
lack of demand and a shortage of labor, both 
skilled and unskilled. Precious minerals as money 
earners have now faded into obscurity in the light 
of discoveries of petroleum, manganese, iron, and 
uranium. 

As early as 1926, geologists started exploring for 
oil in the sedimentary basin near the coast. In 
1956, successful wells were finally drilled, first at 
Ozouri, then at Pointe-Clairette near Port-Gentil 
(see map). Four new fields began operations in 


1957, the one at Tchengué yielding mostly natural 
gas. Oil production from these American, Dutch, 
and French concessions increased from 3.8 million 
barrels in 1958 to 5.5 million in 1959. In 1959 
reserves were estimated at 52 million barrels, a 
relatively small figure, but continued exploration 
will undoubtedly raise estimates, and in any case 
such reserves are important for sub-Saharan Africa. 

A manganese deposit at Moanda is probably 
Gabon’s leading mineral discovery. Reserves are 
estimated at between 100 million and 200 million 
tons of ore of 48 to 50 per cent metallic content. 
Eventual annual output is likely to exceed 750,000 
tons. To exploit this high-grade ore, a Franco- 
American corporation was formed, 49 per cent of 
the equity being held by a United States concern, 
the remainder by three French firms. To get the 
ore over the Chaillu Mountains and out to Pointe- 
Noire in the Congo, $100 million will be invested 
for a 180-mile railroad and a 47-mile aerial cable- 
way to be completed in 1962. 

In 1959, a concession for mining iron ore found 
near Mékambo was granted to a consortium in 
which a Canadian steel company holds 50 per cent 
of the shares, and 22 other companies and banks 
from five European countries hold the remainder. 
Known reserves in the concession exceed 250 mil- 
lion tons of 60 to 63 per cent iron content. Some 
estimates place reserves at nearly a billion tons. 
Planned annual output is 10 million tons, but 
before production can get under way a 435-mile 
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railroad must be built over mountainous terrain 
to the Gabon Estuary, a difficult and enormously 
expensive task. 

Two other mineral deposits offer bright pros- 
pects — a 100-million ton iron ore deposit near 
Tchibanga requiring only a 30-mile cableway lift 
to the coast; and a uranium discovery at Mounana, 
which the French plan to begin mining this year. 


MANUFACTURING. To develop large-scale man- 
ufacturing, a nation requires raw materials, a well- 
developed and flexible transport network, ade- 
quate cheap power, a plentiful supply of skilled 
labor, managerial talent, ample capital, and a large 
domestic market having considerable buying pow- 
er. Gabon scores low on all these points except 
raw materials, and, potentially, power. Consequent- 
ly, manufacturing is restricted mostly to primary 
processing for export. 

Presently, the leading industry is wood products, 
especially veneer and plywood, which are exported 
chiefly to the United States and Western Europe. 

Second in importance is the processing of ag- 
ricultural products, mainly rice, palm-oil, and cof- 


fee. Optimistic plans for the future include oil 
refining, petrochemicals, cement, and secondary 
manufacturing, but for some years industry is likely 
to be confined to processing products from the for- 
ests and fields. 


INADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION. Hindering 
Gabon’s development is an inadequate transporta- 
tion system. Dense forests, immense swamps, and 
rugged mountains impose serious restrictions upon 
the movement of goods and people. Until recently, 
the interior was served only by waterways. Even 
these are far from ideal as thruways, because the 
many falls and rapids, and a fluctuating water level 
interrupt traffic flow. Internal land transport fa- 
cilities are particularly inadequate. In spite of a 
recent vigorous road building program, there are 
only 2,590 miles of all-weather roads. There is no 
rail service whatever; but this should be remedied 
by 1962 when the ore-carrying rail lines and cable- 
ways are to be completed. The Mékambo railroad 
should open up a tremendous region to farming 
and lumbering. 

On the other hand, air transport facilities serve 
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